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XXIV MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

As regards simile being addressed to the understanding. It is addressed 
to the understanding and also to the imagination. It is addressed more to 
the understanding than some other figures, — more than metaphor. Meta- 
phor requires more imagination than simile ; but in all these figures, except 
allegory, there is required a blending of the understanding and the imagina- 
tion. Allegory, he says, is readily understood. It is, rather, felt or per- 
ceived. Children, he says, understand allegories. Don't they perceive 
them? Don't they feel them? A child has an active imagination. Its 
understanding is not very great. It feels, realizes, gets the force of the 
allegory ; by its help the child understands what it might not understand 
simply in the form of a literal statement. 

Once more I call attention to the fact that I spoke of in regard to the use 
of the parable. It was imperfect allegory that was best understood. When 
pure allegory was used, the disciples said, " What might this parable be ? " 
(Luke, viii, 9.) Take the parable of the tares. The disciples said to the 
Master, " Declare unto us the parable of the tares." (Matt., xiii, 36.) That 
was something their imagination was not equal to, — something they were 
not certain that they understood. 

The discussion was continued by Professors J. W. Bright, 
J. Pollard and J. T. Hatfield. 



8. Guernsey : its People and Dialect. By Professor E. S. 
Lewis, of Princeton College, N. J. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 

I wish only to make one or two remarks in connection with this paper. 
Dr. Lewis undertook the work at my suggestion. Some years ago I was on 
the island of Guernsey, and I was impressed then with the great importance 
of having a scientific work published on the subject of the Guernsey Dia- 
lect. Dr. Lewis was kind enough three years ago to collect the material, a 
suggestion of which he has presented to you here this morning. This 
material is entirely too technical to be read before a general audience, and 
is of particular interest only to specialists and one engaged in phonetic 
work. The writer has simply given you a sketch outside entirely of his 
scientific work, with only a suggestion of the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of the work. The importance of such a treatise is suggested immedi- 
ately to any one who considers the position of the Channel Islands, and has 
a knowledge of the language used in England during the Norman Conquest. 

The Channel Islands to-day preserve many of the older forms of the lan- 
guage that belonged to the English — in other words, the natural transition 
from the Continental French to the old Anglo-Norman French as used in 
England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This is an important 
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fact. It is hoped that such a study will show the importance of the con- 
nection between the speech of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, etc., and the 
old language. The application of it is shown by a single example which Dr. 
Lewis presented to you — the development of a Latin o giving you eight 
different forms. So the writer might present a number of other cases as 
strong as this one. 

The importance of the study, then, is one that has a bearing on the 
English language on the one hand, and on the French language on the 
other — from a dialectal point of view a very great importance to-day, as 
we are working at the dialects of north, north-east, and north-west France. 
This study should show a mingling of the currents of English and French 
that meet here and settle into definite form of language. 

There are three distinct drifts of speech : the old language which belonged 
to England (the Anglo-Norman), which was transferred and mixed with 
the old language of the Continent, which, in its turn, was carried to the 
island; then the modern English current, and beside that the modern 
French current. These distinct currents of speech Dr. Lewis has attempted 
to trace in the scientific part of his work. 

9. The Literary Burlesque Ballad of Germany in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Dr. C. von Klenze, of Cornell 
University, N. Y. 

The ballad literature which flourished in Germany from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the beginning of our own was the best expres- 
sion of the great revulsion which took place at that time from artificiality 
to nature, from French models to English models. For just as the work of 
Bodmer and Breitinger, of Lessing, Herder and others was one powerful 
protest against the overwhelming French influence and the rule of literary 
ideals the effect of which was ruinous to Germany, because they were 
the product of a national character differing in many essentials from the 
German character, so Burger's ballad Lenore and a large number of bal- 
lads of a similar nature, modeled on the poetry of the people, were a protest 
against the burlesque ballad. This burlesque ballad had flourished for some 
time before the appearance of Burger's Lenore. It was imported from 
France by " Father " Gleim about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
immediately found favor, was taken up by many poets and did not disappear 
from German literature before the end of the century. It was avowedly a 
parody on the poetry of "the people, and consequently the protest against it 
and the return to popular poetry for models on the part of Burger and his 
followers was a sign of great latent health in an apparently exhausted 
nation. 

Popular poetry had played a most important part in the intellectual life 
of Germany in former centuries, and might have continued to do so had not 



